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Minnie Furler Sends 4,000 News Letters in 30 Years 


By Grace M. Ellis 


Marengo Pioneer-Republican 


When the Pioneer-Republican published 
this story last fall, it carried no by-line. But 
Publisher Harold Ellis wrote: “You guess- 
ed it! Grace M. wrote the story. Took the 
picture, too.” 


Last Wednesday at a reception for 
Billy Brown, Minnie Furler of West Pilot 
township, looked around to see who was 
present. Then she gulped. 

There was no longer any but personal 
reasons for her to note who from West 
Pilot was anywhere! 

The day before she had ‘sealed and 
dispatched the last of those more than 
4,000 envelopes of neighborhood news. 
Saturday she was to be married. Saturday 
she would leave the home in which she 
had been born, the twin brothers for 
whom she'd kept house, and her 30-year 
jcb as news correspondent for the Pioneer- 
Republican, Williamsburg Journal and 
Victor Record. 

For just a moment, she says, she felt 
completely lost. Then she smiled. 

Twenty-nine years ago last May, Edi- 
tor Childress of the Journal needed a re- 
porter for West Pilot. A Miss Furler had 
been sending in well-written accounts of 
Ladies’ Aid meetings at Zion church. 

“But what IS news — how would I 
KNOW?” she asked, after a long argu- 
Me 
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Minnie Furler Sends 
4,000 News Letters 
In 30 Years on Job 


(Continued from page 1) 


or a horse is sick or grain is sold,” 
Chilly said, “that’s news! Every com- 
munity needs someone to gather and 
record its events. What you send to 
me you can send, too, to Marengo and 
Victor.” 

“Til try,” Minnie said, “but if I 
don’t like it, Pll quit.” 

Thirty years later, she did. 

Mr. Childress had stumbled onto a 
born news reporter. 

There are iris now all over West 
Pilot. This has been Minnie’s return 
to the hundreds of people who over 
the years have shared the events of 
their week with her. Only a handful 
of folks in all that time, she says, have 
refused to give news or been im- 
patient at queries. 

Part of her success as a correspond- 
ent, editors say, is due to the fact she 
genuinely likes people; part to her 
orderly news habits. 

Most of her news gathering has 
been done by phone, though she has 
an excellent ear for a good news item 
anytime. In recent years she’s had 
two telephones — one on a Williams- 
burg line, one on Ladora’s. A calling 
list, which started with a few neigh- 
borhood names, numbers now, almost 
a hundred. 

Recently at the All Iowa Fair she 
heard a familiar voice coming from 
a stranger's face. Minnie smiled: 
“You're Mrs. Russell Collingwood.” 

This was not a new experience. 
Over the years she’s known dozens of 
West Pilot folks by voice and name, 
long before she’s had the fun, she 
says, of meeting them personally. 

That has been the real joy of her 
job — knowing the people of her 
community, she says, and having a 
part in seeing that the life of West 
Pilot is recorded in, and not omitted 
from, newspaper history. 

What has been her news-gathering 
technique? 

Well, it’s a long time since Monday 
has been washday at the Furler home. 
Monday has been news-day. Monday 
morning Minnie has spent at the 
phone — she’s made copious notes. 


Only rarely of late has she had to ask 
a child’s name or check a spelling. 
Most families have a record of sorts 
in which names and dates are kept. 
Minnie has one in which the names 
of all children, grand and great grand- 
children of the families in her area 
are listed. 

Her news-writing has rarely been 
finished until after supper dishes have 
been done. To her telephone notes she 
has regularly added items mailed to 
her — chiefly on Monday — from 
neighbors along her route. In recent 
years a special postal permit has per- 
mitted her to receive letters direct, 
without post office routing, and she 
has kept good news sources supplied 
with envelopes. 

The first news item she ever wrote, 
Minnie recalls, was a notice of the 
birth of Selma Davis, now Mrs. Dean 
Johnson. For 17 years her news col- 
umns were in longhand. In 1940 how- 
ever, she bought a typewriter and 
Selma, then in high school, got a book 
and helped her learn the touch system. 

Last Friday the dean of Iowa coun- 
try news correspondents gave away 
her telephone lists. Clara Westfall will 
take over the north end of the Pilot 
territory, and Mrs. Willis Davis, for a 
time, the south and east. 

On Saturday Minnie was married 
at the Reformed Church at Maquo- 
keta to Fred Lehman — a friend she 
met 37 years ago. They'll spend the 
winter in Arizona, then return to the 
Lehman farm near Des Moines. 

It’s going to be some little time, 
she thinks, before she gets used to 
being without all the friends she’s 
made through 30 years of news col- 
lecting. But one thing is certain. Next 
Tuesday when a car from the Pioneer- 
Republican office heads down the 
winding Millersburg road to pick up 
West Pilot news-notes, and turns by 
habit into the accustomed lane, some- 
one besides Minnie Furler Lehman is 
going to feel just a little bit lost. 


Editor's Note: When Minnie Furler 
Lehman moved, no one could be 
found who had time and was in posi- 
tion to collect news from her whole 
territory. Minnie had two phones and 
her telephone list included both Wil- 
liamsburg and Ladora lines. So papers 
for which she corresponded have di- 
vided her old territory on the basis 
of telephone lines. 

People living west of Williamsburg 


and having a Williamsburg phone, 
give their news to Mrs. Willis Davis. 
For those living in the old West Pilot 
territory north to Ladora and having 
a Ladora phone, the correspondent is 
Mrs. Clara Westfall of Marengo, 


Printer Kilburn Retires 
After 54 Years in Trade 


Norman W. Kilburn, printer for the 
Creston News-Advertiser, has retired 
following 54 years as a printer in 
Creston. He had begun as a printer’s 
devil in 1899 at the age of 16. 

Kilburn had worked the past four 
years as linotype operator for the 
News-Advertiser. Previously he had 
been with nearly all newspaper and 
printing shops in Creston. Among 
these were the Creston Daily Gazette, 
Creston Advertiser, where he learned 
linotype operation, Creston Morning 
American and Creston Plain-Dealer. 

Kilburn was recently presented the 
Iowa Press association’s fifty year 
certificate by E. J. Van Nostrand, pub- 
lisher of the News-Advertiser. In 
tendering the certificate, Don Reid 
wrote, “Please accept not only the 
congratulations, but the sincere thanks 
of the profession for long and faith- 
ful service which you have rendered 
to the newspaper industry.” 


Wallace H. Blair 

Wallace H. Blair, 73, founder (in 
1916) and publisher of the Small 
Stock Magazine, journal of the Ameri- 
can Domestic Rabbit association, died 
in Lamoni Jan. 1 following a heart 
attack. 

Blair was a lifelong resident of La- 
moni and was owner and publisher of 
the Lamoni Chronicle from 1913 to 
1950, except for brief intervals. 

Blair was a charter member of the 
Iowa Press association, Lamoni post- 
master from 1936 to 1944, and a sec- 
retary of the Iowa State Postmasters 
association. 


Official Newspapers 

The Dubuque county board of 
supervisors has appointed the Du- 
buque Telegraph-Herald, Cascade 
Pioneer - Advertiser and Dubuque 


Labor Leader as official newspapers 
for 1954. 
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Farm Supplement Pays Double 


NEA Agriculture 
Committee Reports 


James W. McCutcheon 
NEA Chairman 


Louis J. Elbert 
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The Centerville Daily lowegian 
prints a local farm supplement every 
three months. It runs 24 to 32 tabloid 
pages with 55 to 63 percent paid ad- 
vertising. 

The supplement takes work and 
overtime, but Publisher R. K. Beck 
and Managing Editor C. B. DePuy of 
the lowegian say it pays a profit des- 
pite the extra work it requires. They 
say the supplement brings in advertis- 
ing that would not otherwise be run. 
Local merchants boost their budgets 
to get ads in the farm supplement. 

But the immediate profit is not the 
big pay-off. This supplement is part of 
a newspaper farm program which can 
point to its share in expanding the 
farmers’ spending power in the Cen- 
terville market. One of the most 
dramatic evidences of what the 
Icwegian contributed to larger income 
in the trade area is the “I-Mo” Broil- 
er association. This association, cen- 
tering in Appanoose county, is mark- 
eting a million and a half broiler 
chickens per year. The broiler indus- 
try is not generally active in Iowa. 
Farmers were dubious when Beck in 
his newspaper began campaigning for 
it as a “natural” profit field for people 
in the Centerville area. They wanted 
to know more about it. 


EDITORS RAISE CHICKS 

DePuy’s only contact with practical 
farming had been as a “hired hand” 
in summer when he was going to 
school. Beck was a town man, too. 
However, DePuy had an acreage 
where he lived and a building that 
could be used as a_ broiler house. 
They bought 600 broiler chicks. De- 
Puy watched over them constantly, 
even to sitting up all night a few 
nights when the mercury was below 
zero. The birds came through success- 
fully and to a profit. The newsmen 
made their own farm news when they 


published their project figures. The 
broiler industry has been bringing 
money into the Centerville retail trade 
area ever since. 

The newspaper slants its program 
that way. In a word, it is educational. 
But education is not done by lectur- 
ing. DePuy writes the bulk of the 
news stories, assisted by publisher 
Beck, a man borrowed from the cir- 
culation department, and a_ society 
reporter. All of the writing seeks to 
show how profitable farm operations 
are being done in the trade area. The 
plan is to write so that readers can 


RAISED 600 BROILERS — C. B. DePuy (right), managing editor of the 


Centerville lowegian, raised 600 broilers himself to prove he was right in his 
editorial campaign for broiler production at Centerville. When he succeeded 
in his inexperienced “first try,” the scoffers were silenced and Centerville was 
on its way to becoming a broiler center. Here he is looking over two chicks 
with the president of the “I-Mo” Broiler association, Sam Eatock. Eatock is 
the son of a former Centerville grocer. He changed his curriculum at the, 
University of Missouri from advertising to poultry when he became interested 


in the produce business. 
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see how the operation is done and can 
imitate it. The real pay-off of the farm 
news program is increased income in 
the trade area. Farmers are glad to 
use practices that make them more 
money when they see the practice 
they are reading about actually pro- 
duced a profit, saved work, or pro- 
vided a living for a farmer in their 
own neighborhood. And the increased 
farm income means business for local 
merchants — more year-round adver- 
tising for the lowegian because there 
is more spending power among the 
lowegian’s readers. That's the bigger 
pay-off. 

TAKES PICTURES TOO 

DePuy’s news staff is limited and 
he augments his force by assigning 
stories to the county agriculture ex- 
tension director, the Farm Home Ad- 
ministration supervisor, the soil con- 
servation service technicians, the 
farm bureau’s field man, or the ex- 
tension home economist when he finds 
potential stories that fit their special- 
ties. It is up to DePuy, however, to do 
the major portion of the writing and 
the picture taking. Besides carrying 
on with his daily paper, he edits a 
weekly farm page which carries live 
farm news, and he tries to attend 
meetings and get out over the county 
so that he can keep abreast of farm 
activities. He and his staff get out 
about 30 local stories and pictures for 
the quarterly farm supplement. 
FEATURES IN SUPPLEMENT 

His stories in the November, 1953, 
supplement include features _ like 
these: 

A railroad worker who reclaimed 
70 acres of overflow bottom land — 
with details of how he did it — and 
developed it as the nucleus of a suc- 
cessful farming operation east of 
Centerville. 

A “human fence-building machine” 
who can set fence by hand almost as 
fast as it can be set with tractor 
power. 

The story of the growth of the “I- 
Mo” Broiler association. 

A report on the educational and ex- 
perimental work being done in a 
neighboring county by the extension 
director there. 

Results of a fertilizer experiment 
supervised by the Appanoose county 
extension director on a farm south of 
Centerville. 
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BULLT THEIR OWN HOME — The Kenneth Salladay family, shown above, 
built their own modern brick farm home, of which the living room is pictured 
above. This demonstration of the results of profitable farming was featured 
by the Centerville lowegian’s farm supplement last November with three 
columns of pictures illustrating a two-column story. Twenty years ago the 
United States Census of Agriculture showed Appanoose county had the lowest 
average farm family level of living found in any county in Iowa. By 1950 the 
census showed Appanoose county average farm family levels of living had not 
only surpassed those of three other counties (all of which had also advanced) 
but appeared to have moved ahead faster than the average of the state as a 
whole. The Centerville lowegian’s farm news plan stressed how-to-do-it stories 
of profitable farming. DePuy says a good farm story not only tells how to do a 
good job of profitable farming but illustrates the incentives and rewards of 
good farming. And better living is one reward. 


The story of the modern farm home, 
complete with modern conveniences, 
spacious living room, rumpus room, 
modern ventilation, sliding wall-panel 
closets, basement fireplace and recrea- 
tion equipment — all built by a young 


couple with four children over a 
period of two years. 

An Appanoose county farm woman 
who does her own home baking — 
and her “special” recipes. 

A sawmill recently put into opera- 
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tion in a nearby small community that 
had sawed several thousand board 
feet of native lumber in the few weeks 
since it went into business, cutting 
and sawing lumber for the nearby 
farmers. 

Distribution of fish to Appanoose 
county ponds — the rules and methods 
for the program. 

DePuy says it means work but it is 
worth doing. 

CUSTOMERS FROM 50 MILES 

One of Centerville’s retail mer- 
chants, who reports his business is 
about 85 percent farm or rural, says 
he has had customers come in from as 
far as 50 miles away to take advan- 
tage of special offers he advertised in 
the lowegian. One of these passed 
through two other towns where a 
local merchant in each community was 
offering the same special but did not 
have a notice of it in the same paper. 

Fred G. Lasley, the Appanoose 
county extension director, says: “The 
Centerville Daily lowegian has done a 
magnificent job of keeping the farm 
people of the county informed on the 
latest developments in agriculture. 
Items of local and national scope have 
proved invaluable to farmers in adapt- 
ing new and improved practices — 
thereby resulting in increases in the 
farm family living standards of the 
county.” Lasley points out that the 
Appanoose County Agricultural com- 
mittee and the agriculture committee 
of the association of commerce have 
done a lot from a promotional and 
educational standpoint. DePuy says 
his farm coverage was designed as a 
part of the Centerville businessmen’s 
over-all promotion of bigger farm in- 
comes. The Centerville farm project 
really dates back to the 1920's, when 
the community began to look for in- 
come to replace the income formerly 
supplied by the coal industry. 

YOU WORK AT IT 

If you want to do the same kind of 
job in your town, DePuy advises, 
there is no easy “gimmick.” You work 
at it. It's not a matter of just getting 
farmers names in the paper. 

The first step is to check over the 
farm situation in your community. 
Pick the practices that can be most 
profitable in your area and feature 
those. (In Centerville it was broilers, 
dairying and grassland soil conserva- 
tion.) Emphasize individual instances 
of success in these particular agricul- 
tural fields. Build up farmer-business- 


man relationship over and above the 
day-to-day contacts. Use a_ strong 
weekly farm page and a supplement 
dedicated to late and informative ar- 
ticles that carry know-how and _in- 
centive. Work closely with the agri- 
cultural extension service and farm or- 
ganizations to raise farming standards, 
farming practices and farm income. 


Edward Carter 

Edward Carter, 79, former Keokuk 
newspaper editor and publisher, died 
there recently following a long ill- 
ness. Carter was city editor of the 
Keokuk Constitution Democrat from 
1902 to 1922. This newspaper later 
was consolidated into the Keokuk 
Daily Gate City. 

Carter later published the weekly 
Keokuk Citizen until his retirement in 
1936. He also published several 
humorous books, including “The 
Toastmaster.” 


New Building at Manly 

The Manly Signal has moved into 
its new two-story building of tile. The 
first floor houses the office, press 
room and work room, and a dentist’s 
office is on one end of the building. 
Second floor is a six-room apartment 
which R. R. Culver and his wife have 
occupied. 

He is co-publisher with his father, 
R. A. Culver. Both Mrs. Culvers are 
reporters for the Signal. The elder 
Culvers plan a trip to South America. 


Editor Commends Roach 

The Orange City Capital has been 
lauded for its journalistic improve- 
ment under new editor Fred Roach. 
Comments the Sibley Gazette Trib- 
une: 

The Capital’s news stories, edi- 
torials, as well as its general makeup 
and appearance are in line with better 
newspapering and greater reader in- 
terest. 


To Give Scholarship 

The Forest City Summit is to give 
a $50 scholarship to a prospective 
journalism student at Waldorf college. 
The receiver is to have the opportuni- 
ty to work part-time for the Summit 
while attending school. 
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Career Talk Outline 
Ready for Speakers 


An outline for a talk on careers in 
journalism, prepared at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa school of journalism, 
will be provided to anyone interested 
in talking to young people about a 
career in mass communications. The 
outline was prepared primarily for use 
at vocational conferences, including 
“career days,” at high schools, and for 
high school journalism classes. 

Beginning with a section listing the 
advantages and disadvantages of work 
in journalism, the outline continues 
with a brief examination of current 
employment trends in the field, which 
highlights the mounting demand for 
people contrasted by the shortage of 
students. 

Other sections include preparation 
and training for work in mass com- 
munications, including suggestions for 
those people who cannot attend a col- 
lege or university, as well as sugges- 
tions about college training and the 
selection of a journalism school. 

Prepared by Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, 
director of the State University of 
lowa school of journalism, the outline 
also contains general comment about 
the importance of work in the field of 
mass communications. 


Publishes ‘Final Edition’ 
When Daughter Is Born 


John Dunlevy, publisher of the 
Avoca Journal-Herald, printed a “four 
star final edition” Jan. 12 in honor of 
the birth of a daughter, Mary Agnes, 
who “weighed in at six pounds and 
four ounces, was 19 inches long and 
came equipped with a good set of 
lungs.” 

The edition was four columns by 
twelve inches and was wholly de- 
voted to the birth, carrying headlines 
and comments such as: Journal-Herald 
Gets New Society Editor. 


Mrs. Laura Backus 

Mrs. Laura Backus, widow of Sid 
Backus, former co-publisher of the 
Upper Des Moines Republican, died 
Jan. 3 at the home of a daughter in 
Kansas City. Sid Backus, also a form- 
er Algona postmaster, disposed of his 
newspaper interest in 1936. 
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Suggestion From New York 


17 Areas To Be Covered 


In Anniversary Edition 


Here is the New York Press asso- 
ciation’s guide for the publishing of 
an anniversary edition. It is an out- 
line of what a newspaper in any com- 
munity can do to produce a more ex- 
tensive and interesting anniversary 
issue. 


Founding and History of Town. 
Front page dedication to those who 
founded the town. Story of first set- 
tlers. Pictures of all parts of town at 
various periods in history. Story and 
pictures of first houses. 

History of Town Government. Pic- 
tures of municipal building — past 
and present. Chronological story of 
town government, including prom- 
inent figures who held public office. 
Story of tax growth from time all 
farmers paid $2 per year taxes. 

History of Municipal Departments. 
Growth of fire department — with 
pictures of old and new equipment. 
Post office — with pictures of past and 
present. Growth of police force — 
with pictures. History of library — 
with pictures. Origin of local park. 
Work of recreation board. History of 
cemetery. : 

History of Local Education. Start 
of county school system. Story and 
pictures of original schools. History 
of education from time principal re- 
ceived a salary of $800. Formation of 
Story of 
Teacher association. 

History of Newspaper. Story by 
publisher on his experiences in build- 
ing paper. Chronological history of 


school districts. Parent- 


newspaper — change of owners, etc. 
List of prizes won by newspaper. 
Story by business manager on growth 
of job printing. Full-size pictures of 
first issues of newspaper. Pictures of 
all newspaper and printing staff. Pic- 
tures of equipment. 

History of Transportation. Story of 
first railroad — pictures of train, sta- 
tion, ete. Story of railroad building 


in the county. Story and pictures of 
first local automobile. Story of bus 
transportation. Establishment of first 
airport. 

History of Utilities. Establishment 
of electric company and story of first 
lighting. Phone service — history of, 
with pictures of first exchange and 
present exchange. History of local 
water system. History of gas service. 

History and Growth of Local Bus- 
ness. Pictures and stories of first store. 
Story on establishment of local mills. 
Establishment of first movie house — 
story about ‘the pictures shown. His- 
tory of local stores and business en- 
terprises, 

History and Growth of Neighboring 
Communities. 

Women’s Clubs and Social Organ- 
izations. Complete stories on the 
establishment, growth and_ influence 
of Woman’s club, League of Women 
Voters, community house, Rotary Ann 
club, Business Women’s club, WCTU, 
Farm and Garden association, New- 
comers club, DAR, Music guild, Vil- 
lage Players, Mom’s of America, Inc.; 
Dramatic guild, Community associa- 
tion, Exchange club, Altrusa Interna- 
tional, Auto club, Democratic club, 
Country clubs. Pictures of past and 
present meeting places of clubs. 

Men’s Clubs and Organizations. 
Complete stories of establishment and 
growth of local chapters of all organ- 
izations, including: Masons, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, American Legion, Veterans of 


Foreign Wars, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dad’s club, Fellows, 
Lions, Male Chorus, Metropolitan 


Club of America (firemen, police- 
men, mailmen), Stamp club, Expect- 
ant Father’s club. 

Churches. Story: of town’s first 
church — with pictures. History of 
present church. Pictures of past and 
present Organization of 
Council of Churches. Stories about 


churches. 


church societies and organizations. 
Charitable Organizations. Story of 
local Red Cross chapter and its serv- 
ices during emergencies. History of 
Junior league. History of Needlework 
guild. Stories of fund raising drives. 
Children’s Activities. Story of 4-H 
Club. History of local Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, YMCA. Celebration of 
Hallowe'en and the Fourth of July. 
Sports. Establishment of Gun club 
and history of hunting in the area. 
Establishment of Fishing club — and 
history of fishing in the area. Estab- 
lishment of Hunt club. Story of Base- 
ball league. 
News Highlights. Stories and _pic- 
tures of memorable fires, floods, ete. 
“I Remember” columns written by 


old-timers. These were scattered 
throughout the newspaper. Women’s 
suffrage crusade. Human _ interest 


shorts from back issues. 

Congratulatory Messages. Repro- 
ductions of congratulatory letters from 
the governor, congressmen, local of- 
ficials, etc. Congratulatory messages 
in paid advertising. 


Burrows Named Editor 
Of Student Newspaper 

Jack R. Burrows, son of Iowa Press 
association President John R. Bur- 
rows, has been named editor of the 
Iowa City Daily Iowan, school of 
journalism student newspaper. 

Jack was recently elected president 
of the State University of Iowa chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
journalism fraternity. 

Virginia Collins, daughter of Mrs. 
Wilma Collins, Grimes newspaper 
woman, has been named _ business 
manager of Magazine X, student 
monthly literary and humor publica- 
tion. 


Extra Profits 


“FOR YOU, MR. PRINTER 


Send Us Your Orders 


ADMISSION TICKETS 
COUPON BOOKS 
LICENSE STICKERS 
SCALE TICKETS 
NUMBERED FORMS 


WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 
Ticket Printers Since 1898 
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Were They... 
The ‘Good Old Days? 


Back in the days when most newspapers were printed 
on the old Washington hand presses, food stores stayed open 
long hours and gave away all kinds of “premiums” with cou- 
pons and trading stamps. 


In those days the percentage of the food dollar that 
went for distribution costs was almost twice as high as it is 
today. 


A & P was one of the first to do away with the frills and 
giveaways, and reduce store hours in order to give people more 
good food for their money. 


Today, the men and women of A & P are still seeking 
every efficiency and economy that will bring handling costs 
down rather than push them up. 


They are still alert to the danger that a return to ex- 
cessively long store hours, expansion of non-food merchandis- 
ing and the revival of premiums and giveaways could increase. 
instead of decrease food costs to consumers. 


They are still striving to narrow the spread between 


farm and retail prices in order to maintain sound markets for 
agriculture and bring more good food to more people. 


FOOD STORES 
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lowa Publisher Editorials 


Newspaper's Ideals Depend 


On Readers, Editors, Owners 


Charles W. Eliot, former president 
of Harvard, was the oracle of the turn 
of the century. His name came to 
mind recently when I read an article 
in a current magazine in which the 
new present president of Harvard 
pointed out some of the inadequacies 
in the old president's concepts of re- 
ligion. 

Mention of Eliot’s name set me to 
hunting out an old diary in which was 
pasted a clipping quoting some of 
Eliot's comments on the newspaper 
profession, as published in a sym- 
posium in Collier's more than 40 years 
ago. 

“No man ought to select for a life- 
work an occupation in which he would 
be likely to have very little freedom,” 
Eliot said. 

“Harvard men in journalism, editors 
and others,” he continued, “have often 
told me that they are not free, that 
their opinions are largely controlled 
by the counting-house. 

“One instance was the refusal of 
the Boston press to publish a court 
verdict against a manufacturer of an 
adulterated article — that manufactur- 
er being an advertiser in the news- 
papers... . 

“I do not think the newspaper situ- 
ation will be materially improved by 
men of education and high character 
going into it as reporters or editors 
unless they should own the papers. . . . 

“The solution of this newspaper 
problem — of how to develop a good, 
free press — is to educate morally and 
aesthetically the men who own the 
papers.” 

Upton Sinclair rang the changes on 
the same idea of a controlled press, 
some years later, when he came up 
with his chunky book, The Brass 
Check, “A Study of American Jour- 
nalism.” The brass check, he explain- 
ed, was a symbol of prostitution, and 
it was an appropriate designation to 
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apply to the American newspaper- 
man’s weekly wages, in return for all 


that he did. 


A, A, 


Although I had the Eliot clipping 
in my diary I kept on in newspaper 
work. Maybe he was telling the truth 
about Boston and what the Harvard 
alumni told him but in my own small 
experience I had had all the freedom 
anyone could ask. The first editor- 
publisher I worked for began his in- 
structions to me as a cub by saying, 
“We treat our enemies just the same 
as we treat our friends.” (That was in 
the news columns; he demolished 
them with one-paragraph barbs in the 
editorials.) Anyway, I was in and 
didn’t want to get out. And I hoped 
for the best. 

The Sinclair challenge was more 
severe. It was bolstered by a volumin- 
ous array of facts — specific incidents. 
One could not deny they must have 
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Che Jowa Publisher 


And the Bulletin of the 
Iowa Press Association 


Published monthly at Iowa City, Iowa, by the 
State University of Iowa School of Journalism 
Edward F. Mason, Editor 
Patrick A. McGehee, Assistant Editor 
Ellis H. Newsome, Advertising Director 
Harry Ainsworth, Advertising Assistant 


Associate Editors: Don J. Reid, manager of 
the Iowa Press Association; John R. Burrows, 
Belle Plaine Union, president of the Iowa 
Press Association. 


Officers of the Iowa Press Association 
John R. Burrows, Belle Plaine Union 
President 
Duane E. Dewel, Algona Advance .... 
Vice-President 
S. E. Tennant, Colfax Tribune oa 
Recording Secretary 
Lloyd McCutcheon, Sibley Gazette-Tribune . 
Treasurer 
Don J. Reid, Des Moines . Managing Director 
Ralph E. Shannon, Washington Evening 
Journal Advisory 
Board of Directors: J. C. Moore, Winterset 
Madisonian; Willard D. Archie, Shenandoah 
Sentinel; Gordon Aasgaard, Lake Mills Gra- 
phic; Leslie K. Hull, Waukon Republican; 
Morris B. Crabbe, Eagle Grove Eagle; John 
E. Feuling, New Hampton Tribune. 


happened; one could only hope they 
were not typical. Our own experience 
was not that dirty. 


Even if one were to admit the worst 
for 40 years ago, things are a lot 
better now. Fortunately, Eliot’s for- 
mula (if he meant it that way) was 
not accepted: that young idealists 
stay out of the editorial rooms until 
the publishers are educated. One of 
the best ways to educate publishers 
was for the young idealists to crowd 
in on them — and in notable cases, 
here and there, to become publishers 
themselves. 


A, 
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The schools of journalism have 
helped — not because they were better 
repositories of virtue but because they 
were places where more people were 
encouraged to get a better rounded 
view of the newspaper and its signifi- 
cance to life. 


A, 


The Eliot-Sinclair thesis seems to 
imply a false stratification of people 
with respect to virtue: readers in 
grade A; editors in grades B and C; 
publishers in grades D and F. Ob- 
viously this is not so; there are high- 
minded publishers and low-minded 
readers, together with reporters and 
editors of all degrees of idealism. 

The vital question for the thought- 
ful person is this: Is the newspaper a 
vital organ of our civilization? If so, 
it needs all the idealism that can be 
contributed by readers, by writers and 
by publishers. And that is what it 
seems to be getting increasingly as 
the years go by. But the struggle, like 
all the rest of the struggle of good 
against evil, is ever with us. That is 
our daily challenge. 


Ducats and Cohorts 

We may be licked on ducats but 
we think maybe we still have a point 
on cohorts. 

Someone wrote a letter to the edi- 
tor of The Daily Iowan at the State 
University of Iowa, complaining that 
the Iowan for 30 years had used 
ducat to mean ticket. The writer 
challenged the editor to produce dic- 
tionary authority. 

Now that has been one of our 
peeves, too — not for 30 years, maybe, 
but for a long time, and against 
sports editors generally. A ducat, as 


(Continued on page 10) 
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President Burrows Says 


Papers Must Learn To Live 
With Radio and Television 


By John R. Burrows 
President, lowa Press Association 


Y% In the December issue of the 
American Press, the question for the 
“Newspaper Jury” was, “Do you be- 
lieve that weekly newspapers are los- 
ing much advertising revenue as a re- 
sult of competition from radio and 
television?” 

This is probably a question that 
most editors and publishers have 
worried over in seeking the correct 
answer. It is truly a good question 
and one that must be faced squarely 
and met by adjustments if and when 
necessary. 

Radio undoubtedly has taken much 
revenue away from newspapers — 
weekly and daily; also from maga- 
zines, bill boards, direct mail, etc. 
Yet, they all survive and probably 
have come back to their own stronger 
than ever. 

With the advent of television the 
question was the same, only that radio 
was also included with the other 
media threatened by the magic of 
television. No doubt other media have 
been affected by television, but radio 
probably has suffered more than the 
others. 
¥% You cannot stand in the way of 
progress. You must keep abreast of the 
times and be in a position to change. 
The wagon and buggy manufacturers 
learned this years ago. Only Stude- 
baker survived — by going modern 
and getting into the automobile — and 
truck business. 

The newspaper and printing indus- 
try is no different from any other. It 
has to face facts of history and find 
its place. The Iowa Press association 
is made up of weeklies, semi-weeklies, 
smaller dailies and the big dailies. 
Which one of these groups will suffer 
the most is not fully known. Many of 
the larger dailies are now associated 
with both radio and _ television and 


have their own stations. Some weeklies 
have worked with radio and television 
stations. Others have shied away from 
the radio and television folks and eved 
every move with suspicion. 


Y Radio, television, magazines and 
newspapers are going to have to 
waken to the fact that they have 
much in common, and work together. 
Just how this can be done is another 
matter. Possibly the schools of journ- 
alism will be the answer for they have 
assembled these various phases of 
journalism into the “mass communica- 
tions” category and teach specialized 
courses for each. 

The newscasting of radio and tele- 
vision has the same basic principle as 
newspaper writing. Broadcasters must 
have facts, boil them down and read 
them distinctively. Television does the 
same as radio, but with a little more 
of the “black and white” through the 
use of movies, candid pictures 
graphs and music. 

Radio and television, of course, cov- 
er certain areas, depending upon their 
location and power. In most instances 
they do not affect local weekly news- 
paper advertising and won't. They 
will take more of the national adver- 
tising money. However very few 
weekly newspapers are greatly affect- 
ed. 

An alert advertising salesman can 
offset this loss in advertising by get- 
ting the local merchant to tie in with 
the radio and television programs. He 
likewise can tie in with local dealers 
on national magazine and large city 
daily ads for point-of-sale advertise- 
ments. This is the grass-roots of the 
weekly, semi-weekly or small daily 


maps, 


newspapers. 


% Newspapers, radio and_ television 
also have to have a united front on 
freedom from interference by censor- 
ship of news. The recent attempt at 
Fort Dodge city news censorship dem- 
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onstrated how co-operation could re- 
move what might have been a serious 
inroad of municipal news censoring. 
Had it worked in Fort Dodge it could 
have worked in every other city and 
town in Iowa. Closer cooperation 
between all media is necessary in this 
all-important matter of freedom of 
the press. A united front must be 
maintained. 


ve 


¥ lowa newspapers can be of assist- 
ance not only to the schools of journal- 
ism, but also to themselves by work- 
ing closely with colleges. Lester Benz 
of the SUI school of journalism has 
been doing wonderful work over the 
state in calling on staffs of high school 
newspapers and news pages and 
school annuals. Reports indicate that 
he has tried to bring the local news- 
paper closer to the school staffs for a 
better understanding of the news- 
paper's problems. Also this contact 
should produce better prospects for 
newspaper writers, correspondents, re- 
porters, advertising salesmen, business 
office help and back-shop workers. 

% Keep these dates in mind — May 5, 
6, 7, the dates of the Iowa Press as- 
sociation annual meeting in Des 
Moines. Make your reservations now 
and plan to be present. 


Tripoli Leader Hears 
From Pioneer Employee 


The Tripoli Leader has received a 
letter from a blacksmith who helped 
to put out the first edition of the 
Leader. A. J. Wilharm writes: 

“Am enclosing $3. . . . I hate to 
part with the old paper now, as I 
helped to set up the first press and 
crank out the first edition of the 
Leader, when it came to Tripoli. And 
I have taken it ever since. 

“I hope to take it as long as I live. 
It brings back many memories of 
old times. I was running a blacksmith 
shop in Tripoli at that time. Am now 
one of the oldest, I guess, around 
now that helped at that time.” 


Changes Publication Date 
The La Porte City Progress-Review 
is publishing on Wednesdays instead 
of Thursdays. Main reason for the 
change, this newspaper says, is to 
offer a better service to advertisers. 
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STAR VISITS PUBLISHERS — Clarinda was the focus of national attention lately 


when movie star Jimmy Stewart (center) was in towan for world premiere ceremonies 
of “The Glenn Miller Story.” Impressed with the Iowans’ and the Herald-Journal’s 
hospitality, Stewart visited this newspaper to chat with co-publishers George Woolson 
(left), news editor, and C. C. Caswell (right), business manager. Stewart visited the 
newspaper, he said, because “they've been so nice to me I think I should drop in and 
see them.” Clarinda is the hometown of late bandleader Glenn Miller and was pub- 
licized from coast to coast via mention in Louella O. Parsons’ “Hollywood Highlights” 


column. 


lowa Publisher Editorials 
(Continued from page 8) 


anyone ought to know, is a gold coin 
— and nothing else, we thought. 

That was the only kind of defini- 
tion The Daily lowan editor could 
find in the big unabridged dictionary, 
but he was not content. He went to 
the smaller American College Diction- 
ary and found this definition: “Slang— 
ticket.” 

Sure enough, it’s there — and also 
in Webster's New World Dictionary 
of the American Language, College 
Edition. 

This proves two things: 1. That the 
sports writers can get words into the 
language; 2. That, as Josh Billings 
said, it’s better not to know so many 
things than to know so many things 
that aren't so. 

But even the college dictionaries, 
up to now, don’t define cohort as a 
companion, accomplice or associate. 
But maybe they'll have to come to it. 


Thanks for Clipping 
The editor and readers of THE 
Iowa PuBLISHER owe thanks to editor 
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Rollie White of the Dubuque Leader 
for calling attention to the Marengo 
Pioneer-Republican story about Min- 
nie Furler, country correspondent, 
which is the first article in this issue. 
White’s early home was in Marengo, 
and he knows a good story when he 
sees one. 


Editorial Torches 


W. Earl Hall of the Mason City 
Globe-Gazette puts in a claim on be- 
half of Charles Dudley Warner for 
originating the observation that “Ev- 
erybody talks about the weather but 
nobody ever does anything about it.” 
Hall says Mark Twain has had credit 
for this quip long enough. It first 
appeared on the editorial page of the 
Hartford Courant, of which Warner 
was editor for a number of years. 
Warner and Mark Twain were friends. 

Ed Black, who not only edits the 
Preston Times but is a city council- 
man, insists that revision of the munic- 
ipality laws is a crying need. He says 
the laws have been mixed up by suc- 
cessive legislatures until even the 
lawyers do not know what the law is. 


The Nashua Reporter advocates a 
resurgence of a wave of progress such 
as swept that community in 1913 and 
which has not had its counterpart 
since. 


7th Survey Shows 
Vital Reader Facts 


Copies of the Adams County Free 
Press were kept in the home for a 
week or more by 88 percent of the 
325 subscribers interviewed in the 
Iowa Study of Newspaper Readership. 

More than 53 percent of the sub- 
scribers interviewed claimed they re- 
tained the newspaper in their homes 
for one week. More than 12 percent 
said they kept the newspapers 30 days 
and over, 13 percent keep each issue 
between two and three weeks and 
more than 7 percent said they retained 
the newspapers “indefinitely.” 

The survey found that as many as 
94 percent of the women subscribers 
interviewed read a certain news item, 
and as many as 76 percent of the men 
had read a particular item. The results 
were based on answers provided by 
153 men and 150 women subscribers 
to the Free Press. 

Only three of the 15 items best 
read by women apeared on page one, 
and the article receiving the highest 
percentage appeared on page two. Of 
the men’s 15 top stories, seven ap- 
peared on pages other than one. 

The study also revealed that reader- 
ship of legal notices ranged as high as 
25 percent of the men and 19 percent 
of the women readers interviewed. 
And 25 percent of the 153 men and 
19 percent of the 150 women sub- 
scribers of the newspaper interviewed 
remembered reading a notice of the 
appointment of an administratrix in an 
estate appearing in the paper. 

In an earlier study, conducted with 
readers of the Corydon Times-Repub- 
lican, readership of legal notices 
ranged as high as 31 percent for men 
and 19 percent for women. Reader- 
ship figures for the survey conducted 
with readers of the Anamosa Journal 
ranged from 28 to 14 percent for men, 
and from 23 to 13 percent for women. 

High readership of display adver- 
tising was indicated by the survey, 
which found that of the 10 most wide- 
ly observed display ads appearing in 
the issue, each was read by more 
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than 34 percent of the newspaper's 
subscribers. 

Among the 10 advertisements most 
widely read by women, were five 
dealing with groceries and meats 
which ranged from 56 to 85 percent 
readership; a Father’s Day gifts ad 
was noticed by 41 percent; and a con- 
test, a hardware store, a theatre, and 
a conservation ad all polled between 
34 and 40 percent of the women 
readers. 

Two grocery ads were read by 55 
to 60 percent of the men readers. 
An auction sale caught the attention 
of 54 percent of the male subscribers; 
another food store and another auction 
sale ad ranged from 42 to 50 percent; 
and conservation ad, three “Thanks to 
Voters” ads, and two other grocery ads 
ranged from 34 to 41 percent in read- 
ership. 

The readership study also showed 
that as many as 82 percent of the men 
and 72 percent of the women remem- 
bered reading at least a part of the 


classified advertising in an Iowa 
weekly newspaper. 
Classified advertising readership 


was computed by departments, based 
upon the percentage of men and 
women who remembered reading any 
part. 

In each department, the men’s ver- 
centages are higher than the women’s. 

The “For Sale” department was the 
leading “eye-catcher” for both men, 
with 82 percent, and women, with 72. 
The “Wanted” department was sec- 
ond with scores of 75 percent for men 
and 59 percent for women. “Stock for 
Sale” and “Cards of Thanks” ranked 
third with totals of 73 percent for men 
and 56 and 52 percent, respectively, 
for women. 


Starts 99th Year 


The Montezuma Republican has 
started its 99th year of publication. 
It is one of the four oldest papers in 
Iowa published under an_ original 
name. 


Newspaper 


_ Buy or sell 


through us Brokers 
THE LIBBY AGENCY 


36 E. Kellogg Blvd. + St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Local Trading 


Nashua Newspaper Tells 
How To Attract Residents 


Wouldn't it be a life saver, or at 
the very least, a tremendous boost, if 
we could add 100 more residents in 
the next few months? asks the Nashua 
Reporter. 

Would it require a new industry, m 
a modern miracle? 

No indeed. 

But it would require treating the 
other guy the way you like to be 
treated. 

And it would be money in the pock- 
et, right now for some, eventually for 
all. 

How could all this come about? 

By trading at home! 

Let us explain: 

If every car, new suit of men’s 
clothes, new hats, dresses, etc. for 
milady, shoes, radio sets, television 
sets, drugs, gasoline and tires, hard- 
ware, heating plants, produce and 
feed, groceries, printing and other 
items used or needed in everyday 
living and business were to be bought 
from local suppliers, you would notice 
some of these things begin to happen: 

Your local printer would have to 
add a man or two to handle the print- 
ing; your clothing dealer would need 
an extra clerk, maybe more; your fill- 
ing stations would put on more men; 
your radio and TV dealers would need 
more help, and could offer even better 
service; your hardware and other hard 
lines dealers could and would expand 
their services; your auto dealers would 
sell more cars, more cars would re- 
quire more servicing, and more me- 
chanics—and so on down the list. 

All these workers would come from 
the age bracket which is in the family- 
raising era. The average family, the 
census people say, is 4.2 people. So 
multiply each extra job by 4.2 and 
you have a sizeable increase in our 
population, 

More population means more stu- 
dents in our schools and the opportun- 
ity to add more courses and instruc- 
tors, thus making the schools more 
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attractive than ever. More population 
adds to the opportunities of our doc- 
tors and other professional people and 
merchants. More population means 
greater support for our schools. And 
so on. 

All by trading at home! 

Think about this, you people who 
save a few dimes, or even a few dol- 
lars—or think you save them—when 
you buy or order away from home. A 
little of the Golden Rule applied right 
now, right here at home, would be 
the greatest shot in the arm the town 
could have. 

So easy to do. 

So much good it would do! 

The dollar spent away from home 
does the community no good. Let the 
home fellow make a dollar. Eventually 
it benefits everyone. 

Forget the grouses and gripes about 
“the other guy” for six months to a 
vear. Spend your dollars at home. And 
within a year, you'd never know the 
old home town—in community under- 
standing, improvement and_ general 
all-around gains. The better the town 
gets and looks, the more others will 
want to come here. It’s a golden circle 
that helps EVERYONE. 


Soth Appointed Editor 


Lauren K. Soth has been appointed 
editor of the editorial pages of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. He 
has been a member of the editorial 
pages staff since 1947 and has been 
acting editor of the pages for the past 
vear. Herbert Kelly was named assist- 
ant editor of the editorial pages. 


Etter Enters Hospital 

Cotton Etter, Sigourney postmaster 
and co-publisher of the Sigourney Re- 
view, was a patient at Iowa City Vet- 
erans hospital following a heart attack 
last month. 
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Effective Advertising 


Photoengraver Lists Ways 
Of Using Photos with Ads 


From a talk by photoengraver Jack 
Harper at an advertising meeting 
in Ft. Worth, Tex. 


A picture tells the story completely, 
quickly, thoroughly and with fidelity. 
Anything that can be sold, can be 
sold quicker and in larger quantities 
by illustrated advertisements than by 
plain type. Photographic illustrations 
being more natural are better than 
drawings made by artists. 

Mental energy and imagination and 
time are required to read words and 
translate their meaning into a mental 
picture of the product advertised in 
type only. Many people are lazy and 
dodge such work, but their minds 
grasp a picture quickly. Rather, the 
picture grasps their minds and directs 
their attention to the message of the 
advertiser. 

Large things like tractors, autos, 
refrigerators or typewriters can be 
sold with newspaper ads containing 
photos of the products covered with 
tiny Lilliputian people or elves point- 
ing out and explaining the various 
features of the products. Dare to be 
different. It pays. 

My subject is “Ten Ways to Use 
Photographs in Newspaper Adver- 
tisements.” The idea is to get more 
advertising linage for the newspaper 
and greater advertising returns for 
the advertiser. Here they are: 

No. 1 Institutional advertising— 
not ads designed to sell some specific 
article or service. Use photographs of 
the plant layout (possibly an_ air- 
view), the firm’s building, the of- 
ficials, the founder, the employees, 
interior scenes, the nameplate, slo- 
gan or emblem and highlights of the 
firm’s history. Play up the firm’s 
growth and development with photo- 
graphs of important events, including 
anniversaries and expansions. Play up 
the firm’s code of ethics and its de- 
sire to please all customers under all 
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circumstances. 

No. 2 Advertising of services— 
these require ingenuity and study. 
These ads could cover laundries, 
building contractors, plumbers, fill- 
ing stations, upholsterers, repair 
shops, etc. Show completed projects, 
fleets of trucks, scenes in the plant, 
“before and after” pictures, unusual 
jobs, work in progress in various de- 
partments, etc. Show the experts at 
work and some of the marvelous ma- 
chines they use. 

No. 3 Advertising of products by 
the manufacturer or producer. Manu- 
facturers could sit idly by and hope 
that the retailers will advertise their 
products, but most of them have 
learned that it works out best to have 
good illustrations made and to send 
mats and suggested copy to retailers. 
The quicker the retailers dispose of 
the stock on their shelves, the quicker 
they will re-order. 

No. 4 Advertising of products by 


the retailer. When producers or manu- - 


facturers do not furnish illustrations 
to advertise their products, the entire 
advertising problem falls on the re- 
tailer. If the item is expensive he can 
afford the photographic illustration. 
If the items are small, such as rings, 
the photographer can shoot a dozen 
or more together on an 8 by 10-inch 
print with contrasty background and 
they could all be made on one en- 
graving. The new cameras, such as 
Polaroid, reduce photographic costs. 
Large and complicated things can 
always be photographed cheaper than 
they can be drawn by an artist. 

No. 5 Packaged products. Many 
products produced by dozens of dif- 
ferent firms would look exactly alike 
if not packaged—flour, sugar, coffee, 
perfumes, etc. These packages are 
photogenic. They can be arranged in 
interesting layouts. The buying pub- 
lic knows them by name and appear- 
ance. Photographs of them in ads sell 


the product readily because they are 
recognizable and _ standardized. 

No. 6 The advantages of a prod- 
uct can be illustrated well with photo- 
graphs, especially if they are retouch- 
ed. Buyers want to know the reasons 
why they should buy a specific item 
instead of a similar item in a compet- 
ing line. The item should look good 
and should have certain outstanding 
advantages or features in order to 
please the prospect. Show ’em and 
tell ‘em. 

No.7 Show the product in use. A 
picture of an item in use is often the 
best. An illustration of a golf stick by 
itself is not nearly as good as the 
same golf stick being swung by a 
golfer. A picture of a house is dead 
without people. Show the product in 
use. That applies to automobiles, ap- 
ple pie, a pool table, or a bathing 
suit. 

No. 8 Use photographs to adver- 
tise the intangible advantages that 
make for happiness. Translate what 
you make or sell into human needs 
and desires. Always appeal to the 
five senses, but remember there are 
thousands of other reasons why a per- 
son will buy. Try to use photographs 
that will illustrate the fact that a pro- 
duct is new, modern, economical, 
cheap, expensive, pretty, useful, pal- 
atable, comfortable, cool, warm, 
pleasant, humorous, de pendable, 
entertaining, inspiring, long-lasting, 
accurate, speedy, effective, appro- 
priate, tasty, beneficial, healthy or 
what have you. Simmons makes beds 
but sells sleep; General Electric makes 
electric light bulbs, but sells eyesight. 
Try to sell the pleasures and bene- 
fits that can be derived from the use 
of the products. 

No. 9 Use trick photography 
when circumstances warrant it. Here’s 
a picture which shows a typesetting 
machine in the palm of a man’s hand; 
another shows men’s haberdashery 
displayed on a fire plug; another dis- 
plays men’s hats apparently in mid- 
air. Two or more photographs can 
be combined to produce unusual ef- 
fects. The problem is how you can 
get some of your advertisers to use 
some of these ideas. Freak pictures 
can sometimes be used for stunts 
pulled off by Shriners, luncheon clubs 
and similar organizations. 

No. 10 Satisfaction. A pleased 
customer is the best advertisement. 
The advertiser can show that he has 
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a lot of satisfied customers, by show- 
ing pictures of crowds patronizing his 
firm. He could print a picture of a 
man, and quote him as saying that 
he was well pleased with a lawn- 
mower from Blank’s Hardware. He 
could show a photo of the product 
too. Photographs of commendatory 
letters can be used. When you show 
that a firm is big and steadily growing 
in size of building, in number of em- 
ployees or in sales volume, you in- 
dicate that the firm is giving satis- 
faction, The prosperity and life of a 
firm depends on repeat orders, and 
repeat orders come only from satis- 
fied customers. Popular places please 
particular people. 

Advertising space, being the really 
big expense of newspaper advertis- 
ing, retailers should spend enough on 
good illustrations to get the best re- 
sults. Increased results because of bet- 
ter illustrations justify the extra ex- 
pense for photos. 

The surge toward photography in 
advertising is slowed by the belief 
that reproduction on newsprint in- 
fluences the effectiveness of photo- 
graphic illustration. It is true that 
newspaper reproduction is inferior to 
printing on slick papers. That covers 
line work, too. Photographic illustra- 
tions should be a little larger than 
line drawings, and that usually means 
a larger ad and more linage. We 
could argue that a photo needs less 
explanatory type. To get the best re- 
sults from photographs, use good 
photography. Use contrasty pictures. 
Retouch them when helpful. Good 
pictures, carefully retouched, put 
money in the cash register of the ad- 
vertiser. 

Your advertisers are not going to 
suddenly spruce up their advertise- 
ments with photographs. They will 
have to be sold on the idea, each and 
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There’s an easy way---and it works! 
For 35 years publishers have used the 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG 
as their guide in placing profitable 
selling values on job printing orders. 
Get yours by writing for--- 


60-day Free Trial 


PORTE PUBLISHING CO. | 
SALT LAKE CITY 6, UTAH 


every one of them. My suggestion is 
that you do some constructive plan- 
ning and work up a few dummies for 
certain advertisers and suggest the 
use of photographs. Plan a series of 
ads. 

Find a good cooperative photog- 
rapher with pep and vision, and co- 


operate with him. You might develop 
so much business for the photographer 
that he will begin advertising regular- 
ly. The photographer could help you 
sell photographs. Show local scenes 
and buildings and your home town 
folk. They'll love the advertiser who 
gives them publicity. 


EXTRA-PROFIT ITEM 


. trated folder. 


REDIFORM DIVISION 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS INC 


$implified Account $ystem 


Moore’s Simplified Account System 
cuts confusion, halves bookkeeping 
work, eliminates costly errors. 
You’ll do any small firm a favor — 
and put extra dollars in your own 
pocket — by giving them the story 
on Moore’s Simplified Account 
- System. Write for free illus- 


DENTON, 


GLENN EDWARDS 
Owner and Founder 
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Edwards Circulation Co. 


One of the oldest and largest 
companies in the United States 
serving the publishing frater- 
nity with a staff of bonded 
managers. 


Hazleton, lowa 


Phone 2751 


HOME -TOWN BIGNESS 
yp “Sty lowa people make more than 2,770,000 calls daily 
over Bell telephones. But it’s not surprising that 
| 2,695,000 are local calls. because yout telephone com- 
| pany is home-town business. Its average sale is : 
) smaller than that of the corner drug-store tailor 
: | made to yout order in seconds. It is operated by local « 
: people — does most of its business in the local area — : 
pays taxes that help build schools, roads and other 
) civic improvements: Its service is geared to your \ocal 
4 needs — and stretches around the world at your com- 
Hy mand. Northwestern Bell Telephone Company. 
| 
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Sollien at Decorah 

Floyd Sollien, formerly of Spring 
Grove, has been appointed circulation 
and classified ad manager of the De- 
corah newspapers. He is enrolled in a 
G.I. training program in the shop to 
learn the work. Sollien, who was in 
the army for three years, replaces Mrs. 
Mary Lou Swella, now society editor 
of these newspapers. 


STAMPS-CONHAIM 
General N Serice 


For Dally and Weekly Newspapers 
101 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Representative: Neal Hagen 


Ad Agencies Consolidate 
With New York Firm 


Two Des Moines advertising agen- 
cies, the Blakemore company and the 
Walter E. Battenfield company, have 
consolidated with a New York firm 
to open a new agency in Des Moines, 
]. M. Hickerson, Inc. 

Officers of the agency include Paul 
Blakemore, Des Moines, vice-presi- 
dent, and Robert Mac Rae, Des 
Moines, vice-president and manager 
of the Des Moines office. 


Shafer Owings 

Shafer Owings, 92, father of Brace 
Owings, editor of the Chariton Her- 
ald-Patriot, died Jan. 2 in Glendale, 
Calif. 


How Linotype Cuts 
Mixed Composition Costs 


In setting mixed type, there’s proved economy 
in casting it on a Linotype Model 29 Mixer. 


You cast intricate mixed lines with ease instead 
of “cutting in’’ It becomes simple to mix Roman, 
Bold, Italic, small caps, special characters and 
figures in one line. Turn mixed composition head- 
aches into profitable jobs. Ask your Linotype 


Production Engineer for details. 


Agencies: New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
In Canada: Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Set in Linotype Memphis, Spartan and Times Roman families 
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MERGENTHALER 


(+ LINOTYPE - ) 


LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Old Printer Regrets 
Vacationless Career 


Ed L. Rathe, former Iowa news- 
paperman, was a recent visitor with 
his wife in Nashua. He has been in 
the business for 50 years, having sold 
his Sauk Centre (Minn.) newspaper 
interests in 1951 to semi-retire. 

Rathe is still working three months 
of the year in Seaside (Ore.), a re- 
sort town. He feels that his mistake in 
his publishing career was neglecting 
to take vacations. He said: “I only 
took one vacation all the time I was 
in the business. If I were to be back 
on the publishing job, I’'d take a va- 
cation at least once a year or when- 
ever I could afford it.” 

A son, Charles, is wire editor for 
the St. Cloud (Minn.) Times. 


Waverly Democrat Begins 
75th Year of Publication 

The Waverly Democrat began its 
75th year Jan. 1. In 1880, the first 
issue was greeted by the Waverly Re- 
publican — later consolidated with the 
Bremer County Independent — with 
the editorial comment: 

The first issue of the Democrat is 
out and it is a most respectable sheet. 
If its editor, G. E. Wright, issues all 
future numbers in as fair a tone, his 
friends will have nothing but praise 
for him and his enemies no “bricks” 
to throw at him. 


Decision Favors Graphic 

A suit against the Webster City 
Graphic, as brought by Metro adver- 
tising services, was decided in favor 
of the Graphic by Federal Judge 
Henry Graven. The Graphic was 
charged with unauthorized use of 
Metro illustrations but the court de- 
cided that the newspaper had no 
actual knowledge that any of the illus- 
trations came from the Metro service. 
They were obtained from advertisers 
and sources other than Metro books. 


If you plan to... 


SELL YOUR NEWSPAPER 


take advantage of this agency’s many buyer 
contacts and selling experience. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspaper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 
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Joseph Givando 

Joseph Givando, 36, managing edi- 
tor of the Fort Dodge Messenger, died 
Jan. 11 in Fort Dodge following a 
heart attack. He had recently been 
backed by newspapers throughout the 
nation for his stand against local 
mayoral censorship of news. 

Among newspapers of his early 
newspaper career were the Lead (S. 
D.) Daily Call, where he was editor, 
and papers in Colorado Springs and 
Denver, Colo. 

In 1951, Givando joined the Den- 
ver Post as rewrite man, reporter, and 
city desk editor. He received an ap- 
pointment as a Nieman Fellow for his 
outstanding journalism on this news- 
paper and devoted 1951-52 to study 
and research at Harvard university. 

Later he returned to the Post as as- 
sociate editor. He joined the Messen- 
ger as managing editor Oct. 22, 1953. 


Stanton Paper Recuperates 


Following Destructive Fire 

Following the recent $4,000 early 
morning fire at his Stanton Viking, 
publisher Bernard Wickstrom is con- 
tinuing publication and job printing 
during cleaning up and repairing op- 
erations. 

Wickstrom is considering the con- 
struction of a new front for the build- 
ing. Meanwhile, he is paying sub- 
scribers five cents per copy for those 
issues in the morgue which were de- 


stroyed by fire. 


Edge at Burlington 

L. L. Edge, 32, is new sports edi- 
tor of the Burlington Hawkeye-Ga- 
zette, succeeding the late John Lund- 
gren. Edge has been employed in 
Missouri and Kansas and is a native 
Oklahoman. 


Luikens Buys Newspaper 
Charles Luikens, formerly employed 
by the Le Mars Sentinel, has bought 
the Laurel (Neb.) Advocate. He took 
over as editor and publisher Jan. 1. 


METRO SERVICE 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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orthern States 


. manufacturers of Fine Envelopes! 


able delivery. 
dusirite products 


ELOPE COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


NORTHERN STATE 
300440. 


School of Journalism 


What You May Expect 
In Back Shop Help 


From lowa City 


A trained beginner capable of setting 10 to 14 inches of type 
per hour the first week with a background which has em- 
phasized clean proofs, proper word division, and careful fol- 
lowing of copy. Speed should increase rather rapidly, depend- 
ing upon the amount of machine time on the job. 


A trainee who has been given “country shop” training. 
He will be able to set and lock up simple jobs, help with ads 
and make-up, do casting and feed press. 

Enrollments are now being taken for Fall, 1954. Only 15 
trainees will be accepted. Contact interested people in your 
community and have them write for details about the lino- 


type course. 


For full information, contact .. . 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 


lowa City, lowa 
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We can handle your special envelope | 
d orders regardless of quantity or specifi. 
antee fast and depend- cations. When you use 
a | JUSTRITE service it is never necessary ; 
turn down business because of 
through print- ements or quantity requirements, Trop 
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A pilot reads a Pilot when he stops between hops to 
catch up on his news. On the other hand, the pilots of 
the Pilot might hire a pilot to pilot their Pilot into the 
hands of eager readers a long distance away. 


Confusing? Certainly . . . when you hear it read. In print, 
the capital “‘P”’ distinguishes the name of an outstanding 
newspaper. When that much is clear, the rest reads easy. 


That’s the way it is whenever you write about a name or 
a title or a trade-mark. They all deserve capital treatment 
to keep their meaning clear. 


Good practice dictates that the owner of a trade-mark 
protect it diligently. Like ““Coca-Cola,” the word “Coke” 
is a trade-mark, the property of The Coca-Cola Company. 
That’s why we ask that when you refer to our product by 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


UBSTYOTR *zoqay 


“3S “N 


SBI AL 


its popular abbreviation, you make it “Coke”... with 
a capital, please. 


P.S. Smart flyers stop between hops to refresh with 
frosty bottles of ice-cold Coke. How about you? 


Ask for it either way 
... trade-marks 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
mean the same thing. 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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